Faster Service on 
Eastbound Freight 


Southern Pacific, Union Pacific, 
Rock Island and Cotton Belt rail- 
reads have joined in announcing 
one-day faster service on eastbound 
perishable freight and on regular 
manifest freight traffic, including 
piggyback, from California to Chi- 
eago, Kansas City, Memphis, St. 
Louis and destinations beyond. 

The faster schedules have been 
made possible by cooperation with 
the Union Pacific Railroad, through 
SP’s Ogden, Utah, gateway; the 
Rock Isiand Lines, through the 
Tucumcari, New Mexico, gateway; 
and the Cotten Belt, through Mem- 
phis and St. Louis gateways. 

The new schedules to the east are 
comparable to westbound schedules 
in effect since 1958. 

Southern Pacific said — to illus- 
trate the reduced schedules — that 
perishable traffic loaded on Monday, 
im principal California shipping 
areas, and released to the railroad 
no later than 9 p.m., will be sched- 
uled to arrive in Chicago at 1:30 
a.m, (CST) the fourth day, Friday, 
and be available ‘for Friday’s mar- 
kets there — one full day earlier 
‘than previously. 

With. the same departures, the 
-new ‘schedules also call for-8 p.m. 
(CST) ..arrival the ‘third’ ‘day, .or 
Thursday, .at Memphis and . St. 
‘Louis. 

Regular manifest freight, -for :ex~’ 

‘vample, Jeaving Los Angeles at 7:00 


‘am.,-and’San Francisco-Oakland at * 


‘1:00.acm: on ‘the first day will drrive 


Re 


day and will be spotted at receivers’ 
docks before 7:00 a.m. the following 
morning. 

Eastern destinations will enjoy 
one-day earlier arrival, depending 
on railroad connections east of 
Chicago, St. Louis and Memphis. 
Intermediate destinations will also 
have the advantage of correspond- 
ingly shorter schedules. 

‘The faster schedule for perishable 
freight will be on a six-month trial 
basis, non-guaranteed against a loss 
of market. The carriers will con- 
tinue guaranteeing shippers against 
a loss of market on the basis of exist- 
ing published perishable schedules 
and closing times. 


Pacific Electric 
Merges With 
Southern Pacific 


Pacific Electric Railway Com- 
pany, wholly owned subsidiary of 
Southern Pacific Company, was 
merged into the parent company 
on August 13. 

The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission had given its final approval 
to. the merger’ on. July 8. 

“The action -was taken to simplify 
the corporate structure and. to im- 
prove ‘efficiency of :railroad freight 
operations inthe Los Angeles area,” 
President 'B..F.Biaggini said. 

-Organized.as-a California corpo- 


-ration on‘ Septemiber’1;1911; Pacific 
Electric, just ‘prior to “the merger; .? 


‘was * operating approximately 315 


“Gn the “counties of: ‘Las’ “Angeles, 
din Chicago by. ai: 00 pam. the: third . a 


Orange, Riverside and | San°* Bernar., 


dino. This trackage now becomes 
part of SP’s Los Angeles Division. 

Pacific Electric had not engaged 
in passenger service since 1953 and 
no passenger service was involved 
in the merger. 

With the SP-PE merger, several 
job title changes went into effect. 
D. R. Lewis, vice president and 
general manager of PE since 1956, 
was appointed assistant to vice 
president-system operations, South- 
ern Pacifie, with headquarters in 
Los Angeles. 

Other changes include the follow- 
ing: 

L. R. McIntire, to district man- 
ager-personnel; D. W. Yaeger, to 
assistant superintendent; A. M. 
Cole, to special assistant; R. W. 
Forcier, to special assistant; W. B. 


Cover 
A ‘long ‘eastbound freight 


train rounds .a’ curve ‘in’: the 
desert ‘country near Alpine, 
‘Texas. 


Craig, io trainmaster; J. T. Stewart, 
to trainmaster; D. R. Stanton, to 
assistant trainmaster; F. H. Rider, 
to acting assistant trainmaster; W. 
A. Phillips, to assistant trainmaster; 
F. Purpura, to assistant trainmas- 
ter; H. G. Douglas, to road foreman 
of engines, all with headquarters in 
Los Angeles. 

F. R. Shackelford has been ap- 
pointed assistant trainmaster in the 
City of Industry, and T. J. Morgan 
to assistant trainmaster at Colton, 

D. R. Lewis, a native of Los An- 
geles, had spent his entire career 
with Pacific Electric since he was 
graduated from Whittier College in 
1935. Starting that year in the En- 
gineering Department he trans- 
ferred to the Executive Department 
in 1939, becoming assistant to vice 
president in 1951, assistant to pres- 
ident in 1953, vice president im 1954 
and vice president and general 
manager in 1956. 


For the 12th time in recent years, 
Southern Pacific has won the 
National Safety Council’s Public 
Safety Activities Award. 

This award is given annually in 
recognition of outstanding commu- 
nity safety activities, off-the-job 
safety programs and cooperation 
with local safety councils and civic 
groups by both companies and their 
employes. 

In announcing the award, W. D. 
Lamprecht, vice president - system 
operations, thanked Southern Pa- 
cific officers and employes for their 
help in making this achievement 
possible. 


This track machine, known as a Jordan 
Spreader, distributes rip rap along the side of 
the right-of-way as bank protection. 


On the Storm-Damaged NWP 


Repairs hy Day; 


Repair work on the Northwestern 
Pacific Railroad is still being rushed 
to bolster the line against this win- 
ter’s storms, even though emergency 
repairs have permitted resumption 
of freight service. 

Charles E. Neal, vice president 
and general manager of the NWP, 
said men and equipment are work- 
ing dawn to dusk, in an attempt to 
batten down the railroad before the 
winter raing start. A crew of 150 
men, comprising extra NWP work- 
ers and Morrison-Knudsen Com- 
pany forces, are working six days a 
week rebuilding culverts, placing 
bank protection, and re-aligning and 
ballasting the recently-laid track. 

It was Neal who supervised the 
$11 million emergency repair proj- 
ect which brought the railroad—a 
vitally necessary link in moving 
Redwood Empire lumber products 
to market—-back into operation after 
more than 100 miles of its roadway 
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A culvert is installed east of the South Fark 
Bridge in the Eel River Canyon, where Decem- 
ber 1964 floods caused widespread damage. 


Freight at Night 


had been wiped out by the tremen- 
dous storms of last winter. 

The freight service operations re- 
sumed on June 16, but are limited 
to nighttime hours. During the day, 
Neal’s workers and an army of mo- 
torized equipment occupy the road- 


NWP employes line up and gauge track, tamp 
ballast beneath ties and perform ather main- 
tenance chores west of Alder Point. 


way, working feverishly against the 
oncoming winter. 

“If this winter's storms, however 
mild, catch us before we’ve secured 
the necessary protection for our 
roadbed, we can expect the NWP to 
be knocked out of service again,” 
Neal said. “It is absolutely neces- 
sary that we get this railroad tied 
down so that we can maintain op- 
erations through the winter.” 


The emergency reconstruction 
program has made it impossible to 
restore NWP's three-times-per-week 
passenger service through the can- 
yon. 

“The passage of a single train 
during the daylight hours would 
require that we remove all our 
equipment from the tracks to make 
way for the train,” Neal said. “Our 
workmen would lose 50 per cent of 
their effective time just removing 
and returning the equipment to the 
point where it is being used. 

“We can maintain nighttime 
freight service at low speeds,” he 
said. “However, the line is in no con- 
dition to handle passenger service.” 

NWP’s repair project received 
a severe blow when the Federal 
Government decided not to take re- 
sponsibility for protective work on 
the banks of the Eel River along 
the railroad. 


“This means we must carry out 
by ourselves, and at our own ex- 
pense, not only the reconstruction 
of our roadbed along the Eel River 
cliffs, but the $3 million bank pro- 
tection which would keep the cliffs 
from being washed away again,” 
Neal said. “It's a pretty big order to 
hand a railroad that already has its 
hands full rebuilding its line.” 


Aboard the Commute Fleet 


Conductor Vaughn 
Saves Another Life 


Lester Vaughn, conductor on the 
commute line between San Fran- 
cisco and San Jose, is making a 
habit of saving girls from serious 
injury or possible death. A few 
months ago he pulled a girl in to 
safety when he discovered her rid- 
ing outside the closed doors on a 
double decker coach while the train 
was moving at 50 miles per hour. 
(See March, 1965, Bulletin.) 


On September 13 a distraught 
girl tried to leap from a commute 
train while it was moving swiftly 
past Millbrae. She was on the last 
step and just about to jump when 
Vaughn caught her dress and pulled 
her back. 

One of the many witnesses to the 
incident was Harold F. Ellsworth, 
San Francisco manager of the Sat- 
urday Evening Post. In a letter to 
Chairman D., J. Russeil, Ellsworth 
said, in part... “I hope that I’m 
not the only one who takes the time 
to call your attention to the fact 
that the conductor on train No. 127 
saved a girl’s life this morning. 


“Any passenger in the second car 
of that train will certainly confirm 
the fact that only his alert and 
heroic action in forcibly restraining 
her prevented her from jumping 
off the train as it moved through 
Millbrae at a high rate of speed. 

“Everybody was impressed with 
your employe’s handling of this 
completely unexpected circum- 
stance.” 


Lower rates, made possible by heavier load- 
ing of freight cars, save money for shippers, 
help attract many carloads of new business, 
and expand the available car supply. 


Thousands of carloads of freight 
have been brought back to the rail- 
roads in recent years, thanks ‘to a 
virtual revolution in | rate-making 
in which SP has played a leading 
part, 

At the core of this revolution are 
incentive rates designed ‘to ‘encour- 
age heavier loading of freight cars: 
‘A trend toward increased car capac. 


_ity -has closely paralleled the chang- 


ing‘pattern of rate-making. 
By loading a car more heavily un: 
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der the incentive rate plan, the ship- 
Per earns graduated rate reductions 
which save him money. And the rail- 
road, in turn, saves by making three 
cars serve where perhaps four were 
required before, thus expanding the 
available car supply. Even more im- 
portant, the lower rates help rail- 
roads atiract more business. 
Examples 

Here are some examples of how 
incentive. rates’ work for both‘ rail- 
roads and shippers: eS 

© A few years back, ‘to stem ‘the 
loss of ‘West Coast: lumber ‘traffic to 
trucks and water-carriers,.Southern 
Pacific adjusted rates on lumber and 
plywood; offering savings if shippers 
would “load ©:to60,000 “and-70,000 


‘pounds ‘per car, as against ‘a :previ: 


ous:minimum ‘of 40,000 pounds per 


; 
t 
i 
: 


ear. The effect of this readjustment 
was to increase average per-car load- 
ing from 66,000 to 83,000 pounds in 
the first year. It also brought 21,000 
cars of lumber back to the rails! 

«In 1964, SP reduced the rate 
on moving sugar from California to 
Dallas, Texas, from 841%4 to 7714 
cents a hundredweight, while the 
minimum per car was raised from 
120,000 to 190,000 pounds. The ship- 
per is now able to save about $133 
per car by shipping the heavier load. 


Neediess to say, his traffic is con- 
tinuing to move by rail. 

* Prior to July, 1963, the Com- 
pany had a rate of $2.06 per hun- 
dredweight on candy from Califor- 
nia to Texas points with a minimum 
of 50,000 pounds per car. Actually 
the rate only existed on paper—no 
traffic moved on this basis. An in- 
centive rate was established at $1.60 
per hundredweight with a 75,000 
pound minimum, and Southern Pa- 
cific soon began handling some 
brand new business. 

Heavier Loading” 
From 1955 through 1964 the aver- 


age’ loading ‘per -car on. Southern 


Pacific increased 35 per cent—~from 
35‘tons.to 47.36 tons..Some idea of 
Ahe ‘importance of this ‘increase can 


~cbe obtained ‘from ‘the fact that SP 


loads about a million and a half cars 
per year. Lower rates made possible 
by the heavier loadings helped at- 
tract thousands of carloads of new 
business, and also helped SP get far 
more efficient use out of its freight 
car fleet. 
Greater Car Availability 

Without the heavier loadings, SP 
would have needed an average of 
2,150 more freight cars, available for 
loading each working day during 
1964, to handle the same volume of 


Revolution Is Winning 
Back to the Rails 


freight business. 
idea Is Not New 

The basic idea behind incentive 
rates is not new. After the opening 
of the Panama Canal in 1913, South- 
ern Pacific and other Pacific Coast 
railroads found that they had to 
seek heavier loads per car if they 
were to be able to reduce costs 
enough to compete with intercoastal 
water carriers. Some lower rates 
based on increased minimum loads 
were established at that time. “But 
the incentive rate idea did not really 
gain wide acceptance until well after 
World ‘War II. ! 

In 1950, after a careful analysis 
of “its “pricing . practices, Southern. 
‘Pacific helped pioneer .the :present 
‘widespread use of incentive rates. 

One of the first ‘incentive rates 
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it established was between the San 
Francisco Bay Area and Southern 
California for shippers of canned 
goods. After the first year the rate 
was in effect, SP found it was han- 
dling substantially increased ton- 
nage — recaptured from competing 
forms of transportation —- and 
that the average load per car had 
increased from 60,000 to 80,000 
pounds. Today, canned goods ship- 
pers are loading cars even more 
heavily, as we shall see. 

SP soon stepped up its incentive 
tate program to cover virtually all 
types of commodities. - 


Larger Cars 

Side by side with the incentive 
rate program, there has been a trend. 
toward larger cars with greater load- 
carrying capacity. (It’s difficult to 
say whether this trend is “the 
chicken or the egg.”) The average 
freight car in service on U. S. rail- 
roads today has a capacity of 58 tons 
--about eight tons more than in 
1945-—and this average is increasing 
rapidly. In 1964 the average made 
its greatest annual advance — 1.3 
tons in a single year! 

Southern Pacific is currently at 
the mid-point in a record-breaking 
three year program of investing $350 
million in new rolling stock, includ- 
ing more than 11,800 freight cars. 
All of these new cars will reflect the 
trend toward larger size or greater 
load-carrying capacity. 

Still Higher Minimums 
dust this spring, to encourage 
shippers to load today’s cars still 
closer to their capacity, SP raised 
the minimums set for incentive rates 
on transcontinental shipments of 
canned goods. The new minimums 


THE RAIL FREIGHT RATE REVOLUTION: 
Counter-Force Agoinst inflation 


CONSUMER 
PRICES. 


AVERAGE RAIL REVENUE aN 
FOR MOVING “ 4 
ONE TON ONE MILE 


1955 1960 1964 


As this graph shows, the consumer price index 
has risen 7% since 1958, while railroad 
charges for moving the average fon of 
goods a mile have deciingd each year and 
are now 12% below the [958 level. The A.A.R. 
calls this downward trend “one of the na- 
tion's mest hopeful counter-inflationary forces,” 
and attributes it to the revolution in rail 
pricing methods and the extensive post-war 
modernization program. 


are 90,000 and 100,000 pounds per 
car, as against the old 75,000-pound 
minimum. Shippers can now save 
up ta 15 cents per hundredweight 
over the old incentive rate, or up 
to $150 per car loaded to 100,000 
pounds. To make these higher min- 
imums practical, SP developed a 
method of double-decking canned 
goods for heavier loading without 
damage. Even a 40-foot car can 
now be loaded to 113,000 pounds. 

SP has not only developed incent- 
ive rates to win back traffic from 
competing forms of transportation, 


but it has also established these re- 
duced rates to help shippers meet 
their market competition. 


Help for Western Shippers 

Not long ago, western shippers of 
fresh vegetables were finding it diffi- 
eult to keep their costs low enough 
to remain competitive in their east- 
erm markets. SP worked out reduced 
rates with them, based on increased 
loadings per car. Now about 65 per 
cent of West Coast fresh vegetables 
and melons move under incentive 
rates, helping these shippers stay 
competitive and keeping their traffic 
on the rails. 

Heavier loading of vegetables has 
resulted in the development of 
super-giant refrigerator cars. These 
new cars feature wide-doors, inter- 
ior load dividers and Hydra-Cush- 
ion underframes, making them suit- 
able for all-purpose movement. 
‘They can carry fresh or frozen fruits 
and vegetables eastbound and return. 
westbound with a payload of any 
other type of commodity. 


Per-Car Rates 

Another SP innovation is the 
“per-car” charge for eastbound 
movement of fresh vegetables, a fur- 
ther development of the incentive 
rate program. Three separate ‘‘per- 
ear’ charges are provided, depend- 
ing on the type and size of refriger- 
ator car or trailer used, and it is up 
to the shipper to load to capacity to 
get the lowest cost per unit. These 
rates are not only saving shippers 
money, but helping SP meet compe- 
tition from other types of trans- 
portation. 

Incentive rates on lumber and 
plywood have also helped lumber 
shippers meet their market compe- 


tition in the East. About three years 
ago minimums per car were raised 
from 50,000 to 75,000 pounds. As a 
result, average loadings have gone 
up from 33 to 40 tons per car. The 
shipper saves $56 on every 80,000 
pounds SP hauls for him, and the 
railroad is better able to meet the 
lumber industry’s demand for cars, 
since — with the heavier loading — 
the same tonnage can be hauled in 
82 cars instead of 100. 


Increased Capacity 

SP has increased the capacity of 
many of its older cars and designed 
new ones to meet the needs of the 
incentive rate program. 

A few years back, for example, the 
California sugar beet industry found 
itself im an economic squeeze be- 
tween fixed prices and rising costs. 
SP came to the rescue with reduced 
rates based on heavier loadings, but 
to do so meant increasing the eapac- 
ity of the cars used in this service. 
The sides of 1,000 gondolas were 
built up by four feet at the cost of 
$1,000 per car. In addition, the sugar 
beet people agreed to modify their 
loading and unloading facilities in 
order to handle these cars. Average 
loadings have increased from about 
80,000 to 140,000 pounds per car, 
and the industry continues to ship 
by rail. 

New Appliance Car 

A more recent example is the 
High-Roof Appliance Car — a dis- 
tant cousin of the giant Hy-Cube 
box car which carries bulky, but fra- 
gile auto parts. The new car is a 
modified 40-foot box car designed to 
carry double-deck loads of refrig- 
erators and other majer appliances. 
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To make room for the double-deck 
loads, the car’s roof is raised two 
and a half feet, virtually doubling 
its capacity. See pages 12 and 13 for 
a story on these cars now being 
readied at Sacramento General 
Shops. 
Planning and Research 

SP's Freight Car Planning and 
Research Group, composed of spe- 
cialists from the Transportation, 
Mechanical, Traffic, Specialized Op- 
erations and Accounting Depart- 
ments, and from the Bureau of 
Transportation Research, works 
closely with shippers to find the 
most economical ways to move prod- 
ucts from the point of production to 
the point of use or storage. 

This group has researched ways 
to increase the capacity of many 
types of SP cars, by means of alter- 
ing the cars themselves and through 
the development of new loading 
methods. 

Multi-Cor Rates 

While incentive rates have ap- 
plied for some time on two highway 
trailers loaded piggyback on a single 
flatear, SP has recently established 
special rates on multiple car ship- 
ments. Here's an example: 

Canned pineapple moves to the 
mainland from Hawaii loaded in 
containers, which can be transferred 
directly from the ship to freight cars 
for movement to the Midwest and 
East. The new incentive rate on this 
traffic, applying to multiples of five 
or more cars, is $1.09 per hundred- 
weight with minimum loading 110,- 
000 pounds per car. The old rate, in 
single car shipments, was $1.22 — 
13 cents higher — with minimum 
loading of 60,000 pounds. This re- 
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New High Roof Appliance Car can carry 
double-deck loads of refrigerators and other 
appliances, saving important money for 
shippers. 


duced rate is already attracting an 
increasing volume of traffic back to 
the rails. 

We also have published multi- 
car rates on transcontinental ship- 
ments of canned goods from one 
shipper on the West Coast to one 
receiver in the Midwest or East. 
Under this arrangement, the ship- 
per saves money if he loads a min- 
imum of 1,000,000 pounds in not 
over eight cars. 

What has been accomplished to 
date in applying the incentive rate 
principle is only the beginning, ac- 
cording to experts in this field. But 
these accomiplishments are already 
impressive. 

Incentive rates have been credited 
as one of the major reasons railroads 
were able in 1962 to halt the steady 
decline in their percentage of inter- 
city freight traffic —- from over 74 
per cent in 1930 to less than 43 per 
cent in 1961 —- and to start the ratio 
moving upward again. It was 43.5 
per cent in 1964.4 
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Commute Service Gets 
Daylight-Type Coach 


A bright silver and scarlet “Day- 
light-type” coach is being used 
experimentally in commute service 
on the San Francisco Peninsula to 
test the advisability of substituting 
cars of this type for some of the 
older suburban-type cars. 

Of modern lightweight construc- 
tion, the stainless-steel car features 
air-conditioning, wide picture win- 
dows, fluorescent lighting and 
an electrically refrigerated water 
cooler. Built for long-haul travel, it 
also offers smooth riding and extra 
noise insulation. The 85-foot car 
has a capacity of 122 passengers, 
as against 145 in the double-deck 
commute cars. 

“Other passenger cars of this 
type are available as a result of the 
continuing decline in mainline pas- 
senger traffic,” L. G. Crocket, pas- 
senger traffic manager, explained. 
“If the pilot car proves successful, 
these cars could also be converted 
to commuter use.” 

SP’s mainline passenger traffic 
has declined 65 per cent in the past 
decade — from 3,382,528 passengers 


fits 


Converted Daylight-type car now being tested 
in San Francisco Peninsula commute service 
features two-and-three seating. 


in 1954 to 1,152,529 in 1964, he 
pointed out. 

The experimental car, during its 
conversion, was placed in tep me- 
chanical condition, the interior was 
entirely stripped, remodeled and 
painted an attractive apricot. The 
car was then outfitted with seating 
in a bright rose shade with three 
seats on one side of the aisle and 
two on the other. This seating ar- 
rangement is similar to that used 
in commute service by two major 
eastern railroads and is also in com- 
mon use on airlines, Crocket said. 


A recent civic celebration in Hayward, Calif., marked the centennial of railroad service to that 


community, 


Shown looking over souvenir program are Waiter Flierl, left, president of the Hay- 


ward Area Historical Society, and Allen Strutz, president of the Hayward Chamber of Commerce. 
Sign marks terminus of the San Francisco & Alameda Railroad, @ pioneer component of the 
Present SP System, Locomotive was No. f on the SF&A's engine roster. 


New. roof section, which will make 


“box car about two .and a half feet taller, © 


is assembied in the Car Shop at Sacramento. 


ABOVE: Welder Joe Mora cuts off portion 
of car's old roof, BELOW: New roof section— 
all in one piece~js lowered. into place. 


At Sacramento 


We're Raising 


Welders Angel Compas (on scaffotd) 
and Mike Gentilli work on newly-assembled 
High Roof Appliance Car, BELOW: Confer- 
ring on the car alteration program are, 
George F. Cisincion, left, car shop foreman, 
and H. J. Hitke, asst. superintendent, Sacra- 
mento General Shops. 


‘the Roof! 


Southern Pacific has announced 
successful development of a spe- 
cially modified standard box car— 
called the High Roof Appliance 
Car—designed to move an expanded 
volume of major appliances on an 
incentive rate basis. 

The modification program was 
undertaken by SP about a year ago 
at the suggestion of Sears, Roe- 
buck and Company. That company 
was aware that in 1963 SP had 
answered the automotive industry’s 
call for a new freight car designed 
especially to handle bulky but frag- 
ile automobile parts. Out of this re- 
quest and the resultant efforts of 
SP’s car construction engineers 
came the mammoth Hy-Cube 
Hydra-Cushion freight car. 

Both SP’s and Sears’ transporta- 
tion experts agreed that the same 
principle of incentive rates for 
higher capacity loads developed for 
automobile parts could be applied 
to refrigerators and other major ap- 
pliances. The job of putting the 
principle to work was handed to the 
railroad’s Freight Car Planning and 
Research ‘Group, 

-A few months later the design for 
the ‘first ‘prototype car.came off the 
Mechanical ‘‘Department’s :drawing 


‘boards: The relatively simple device 


of raising the toof of a:standard 40: 


“foot ‘box car two. feet-six: inches 


had ‘increased :the.car’s ‘refriger- 


ator. ‘handling capacity almost’50 per ¢ 


cent.’ The expanded height of the 


“prototype Car. ‘enabled ‘Sears to load: 


Looking over a double-deck toad of refrig- 
erators in one of SP's new High Roof Appli- 
ance Cars are, tr, A. B. Allen, Pacific Coast 
appliance merchandise manager for Sears; 
V. L. Arenth, SP Southern District-traffic man= 
ager; Glenn C. Bush, Sears catalogue mer- 
chandise manager; and Robert R. Schwenig, 
regionaf tratfic manager for Sears. 


90 refrigerators in double-deck fash- 
ion on a test shipment, compared to 
a previous maximum of 63 per car 
in regular shipments. 

Since the highly successful test 
run last October, SP has ordered the 
modification of additional cars in 
the same manner. A further ‘im- 
provement of the cars now coming 
off the production line is the inclu- 
sion of 20”: travel Hydra-Cushion 
Underframes which reduce :shocks 
transmitted to “lading. Other “Jim. 
provements include ‘the ‘extension of 
the door ‘height from‘9'-4" ‘to 11'-9” 
to facilitate mechanized loading and 
unloading ‘and ‘the installation of 
two; additional interior. Tub rails as 
protective devices. 


A New Model Year Has Begun—1966 Autos and 


Trucks are Moving Aboard Our Multi-level cars: 


Handle ’Em With Care! 


Half-a-million shiny new automo- 
biles and trucks moved from assem- 
bly plants to dealers’ showrooms via 
Southern Pacific last year. 

That adds up to some 50,000 car- 
loads of vehicles — enough to make 
up about 1,000 solid trains of multi- 
level cars. 

But unfortunately many of these 
vehicles were damaged before they 
arrived at the dealers’ showrcoms. 
As a result, freight claims paid by 
Southern Pacific averaged nearly 
$1.00 for each automobile or truck 
shipped. In 1964 the Company’s 
total claim bill on this traffic came 
to almost $500,000. 

“Even more serious than the 
waste of all that money,” says T. 
A. Fante, manager of Specialized 
Operations, “is the loss of customer 
good will. This is highly competi- 
tive traffic. A few years ago, all of 
it was moving over the highways. 
Railroads were able to win back 

about 40 per cent of it by offering 
better service at lower rates. But to 
keep new automobiles and trucks 
on our multi-level cars, we must be 
able to lick the damage problem.” 

Here’s what can happen when an 
automobile dealer receives a new 
car with a badly dented fender. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jones have picked 
out the car they want, after care- 
fully selecting its model, colors and 

accessories. The salesman promises 
them delivery on Tuesday. 
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On Tuesday morning he calls and 
says, “Sorry, Mr. and Mrs. Jones, 
your car was damaged in transit. 
We're going to have to repair it in 
our shop. You'll have to wait a 
few days.” 

“Never mind,” they tell him. 
“Just keep the car. We're going 
across the street to your competi- 
tor.” 

Result: a lost sale, an unhappy 
dealer and a manufacturer ready 
to re-examine his transportation 
arrangements. 

Principal causes of damage to 
vehicles? 

Vandalism — particularly rock- 
throwing. A rock dent in the door 
of a $4,000 car can easily result 
in a $75 claim. A broken window 
can permit dirt to damage the 
car’s interior and bring an even 
SP is experimenting with screen protection on 


the sides of open-rack cars as a means of pre- 
venting damage from rock throwii 


larger claim. Employes who see in- 
stances of vandalism or trespassing 
should notify the nearest special 
agent’s office as soon as possible. If 
they are far from an SP terminal, 
they should notify local authori- 
ties first, then contact the special 
agent's office. 


Rough Handling in trains and 
yards. SP’s multi-level cars are 
equipped with cushioning devices, 
but even with this protection, a suf- 
ficiently hard jolt can break tie- 
down chains and cause the vehicles 
to collide with one another. Pos- 
sible result: thousands of dollars in 
claims on a single tri-level load. 


Carelessness in loading and un- 
loading. Damage frequently occurs 
during termina] handling of vehicles 
— before and after rail shipment. 
A dented fender or a scratched 
bumper at the end of the trip can 
spoil all the careful work of rail- 
roaders en route. 

Southern Pacific is experimenting 
with various methods of combating 
vehicle damage. For example, it is 
trying out the effectiveness of 
screens on the sides of open-rack 
cars as a means of preventing dam- 
age from rock-throwing. It has also 
equipped 20 test cars with special 
springing to see if this will help 
eliminate transit damage. 

“We're doing everything we can 
to deal with the mechanical aspects 
of the problem,” Fante says. “But 
to eliminate damage, we need the 
100 per cent cooperation of every- 
body involved in handling new cars 
and trucks. 

“A new model-year is just start- 
ing,” he points out. “SP people have 
the necessary skill and experience. 


Let’s prove to the automobile in- 
dustry that we offer by far the 
finest way to get their products to 
market.” 


Hall Named to Houston 
Personnel Dept. Post 


W. K. Hall, assistant manager of 
personnel at Houston since 1958, 
has been appointed first assistant 
manager of personnel in that city. 

Named to succeed him was D. D. 
Grissom, trainmaster at Lordsburg, 
New Mexico. 

Hall, who holds a bachelor's de- 
gree from the University of South- 
ern California and a law degree 
from Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity, joined Southern Pacific as an 
assistant to manager of personnel 
in 1957. 

Grissom has been with the Com- 
pany since 1947. 


PMT Wins Safety Award 


Pacific Motor Trucking Com- 
pany was presented with three fleet 
safety awards from the Greater Los 
Angeles Chapter National Safety 
Council on September 20 at the 21st 
annual Awards Dinner, held at the 
Beverly Hilton Hotel. 

PMT's Los Angeles line haul 
department took a second place, 
competing with carriers operating 
over 500,000 miles per month, the 
Raymer Auto Transport Division 
placed second among carriers oper- 
ating in the 200,000 miles a month 
group, and PMT’s South Gate 
Auto Transport came in third in 
competition with carriers in the 
100,000 to 200,000 miles per month 
bracket. 
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SP Agent at Eagle Pass 


ORE THAN 18,000 carloads | 
M of freight a year roll over a 
the long steel bridge span- ] 


ning the Rio Grande between Eagle : 
Pass, Texas, and Piedras Negras, 


carloads of cotton and garden vege- 
tables grown in the fertile Quemado 
Valley near Eagle Pass. 

Two trains a day — one in each 
direction — take care of the car- 


ABOVE: SP Agent A. J. Manofsky, ‘eft, talks 
over transportation problems with Don Banker, 
asst. supt. of the Reynolds Mining Company's 
plant at Eagle Pass. This plant pracesses tiuar- 
spar shipped from Mexico, Fluorspar is used 
in making aluminum. BELOW: Mexican switch 
engine pulls cut of cars across international 
bridge for delivery to §P at Eagle Pass. 


Mexico, 

Moving north out of Mexico are 
carloads of fluorspar, barite, zinc 
ore, steel plate and livestock. Mov- 
ing south for shipment across the 
border are cars of scrap metal, 
chemicals, machinery and other 
manufactured products. 

Helping to expedite the flow of 
this two-way traffic is A. J. Manof- 
sky, Southern Pacific agent at Eagle 
Pass (pop. 12,094) since 1963. 

Eagle Pass — one of the many 
important “gateways” where SP 
interchanges cars with the National 
Railways of Mexico — is located 
at the southern end of a 32-mile 
branch line which intersects the 
main line at Spofford, Texas. 

Tn addition to import-export traf- 
fic, the branch also handles many 


Exchanging pleasantries before getting down te a discussion of operating 
matters at Eagle Pass are, Jt, Agent A, J. Manofiky, Conductor Bob 
Lasier, Brakeman Tracy Selsor, Trainmaster J, A. Chihal and Brakeman 
HE. Weaver, Jr. Two trains a day operate over the Eagle Pass Branch. 


load traffic on the branch, and 
L.C.L. service is provided by SP 
Transport Company trucks. 

“Nearly all the freight handled 
by the branch originates or termi- 
nates at Eagle Pass,” Manofsky 
says. “We take care of all the paper 
work, assist the Traffic Department 
in contacting customers, work out 
interchange and customs matters, 
and cooperate closely with our oper- 
ating people to keep the traffic mov- 
ing smoothly either north or south 
of the border. 

“It’s strictly up to us to coordi- 
nate all the various factors that go 
into providing good transportation 
service.” 

The agency’s office force includes, 
in addition to Manofsky, Chief 
Clerk-Cashier H. H. Caddel; Rate 


Getting information on a customs clearance 
from H. M. Rodriguez, left, inspector, and 
J. A. Cruz, right, deputy collector, both ‘of 
U. S. Customs at Eagle Pass, is SP Agent 
A. J. Manofsky- 


Clerk Joseph Thompson; Utility 
Clerks Mrs. Yolanda Diaz, Miss 
Maria Perez, Curtis Dromgoole, 
Richard Gonzalez and Pedro San- 
chez; and Telegrapher L. E. Slubar. 

All are proud of the agency's ex- 
cellent reputation for efficiency — 
not only with SP customers, but 
with Company officers who make 


SP's Eagle Pass agent, right, holds short meeting with agency staff. Shown, J-r, are Utility 
Clerk Curtis Domgoole, Telegraph Operator L. E, Siubar, Rate Clerk Joe Thompson, 
Utitity Clerk Mrs, Yolanda Diaz and Chief Clerk-Cashier H. H. Caddel. Not shown: 
Utility Clerks Richard Gontatex, Pedro Sanchez and Maria Perez. 


ee 


periodic inspections of agency oper- 
ations. 


there!”), and two years later, he 
took over the important agency at 
Del Rio. 

While working at Flatonia (pop. 
1,000) in 1948, he met his wife, the 
former Joy Robinson. 

“We were both night people,” he 


inquests, 

How does Manofsky like being 
“Mr. Southern Pacific” at Eagle 
Pass? 

“Ti’s a fine place to live and 
work,” he says, “and the job is fas- 
cinating — never a dull moment!” 


How To: 


3. Give information, sell stamps, 
make change, answer the tele- 
phone, serve others with ob- 
vious pleasure and enthusiasm. 

4, Always say, “Thank you,” for 
good service, favors or consider- 


ers try to understand them. 


| “We try to solve our own prob- 7. epee arguments epee 
t lems,” Manofsky points out. “And tt rain from giving unsolicite 
{ we work together A a team — that’s Brighten You r advice or criticism. 
' essential to getting the job done.” 4 8. When contradicted or inter- 
i After three years in the Navy Day with Courtesy rupted, yield with a smile—or 
} | during World War I, the SP agent disagree agreeably: ‘Your point 
in entered Company service as a (Courtesy is usually the natural ye. eee mew te ee Tell the 
telegrapher-clerk at Hondo, Texas, sponse from a friendly, onsgving TROre Sorc way Conalnly sian 
OG in 1946. He held the same position attitude’) interesting observation, but my 
y at Schulenburg and Flatonia; then experience differs somewhat. 
entered the Communications De- iE, Greet people cheerfully; show At such times keep the voice 
partment at Houston as a telegra- genuine gladness in your face, low and friendly. 
pher in 1955. While in Houston he cs Shiig:dnsit decode Annas tena nes in your voice, en- 9. Avoid haggling over small mat- 
took an SP night course on rates 4 former telephone company operator, and th usiasm in your attitude and ters such as who picks up the 
and traffic matters and developed Peggy. 15, an honor student at Eagle Pass High , sincerity in your handshake and tab, or who pays the streetcar 
an interest in agency work. School. manner, fare. If the other person insists, 
In 1957, he became agent at perform marriages, deliberate on 2. Go out of your way to be helpful, let him pay; he will soon permit 
Comfort, Texas, (“Not much to do _ traffic cases and conduct coroners’ obliging, polite and considerate you to bear your share, 
3 of others. 10. Respect other people’s wishes. 


Do not urge them to do things 
against their will, unless it be to 
overcome shyness or a feeling 
of inadequacy; then encourage 
them in a friendly manner with- 
out nagging. 


a i « » Li. Alwa i - 
says, “She was a night operator for ate treatment. The “thank you ria oh a he ened in ae 
the telephone company, and I was PROMOTION. Floyd Hamel, assistant superin- habit is doubly rewarding. It elp ae 9 feel secure, signifi- 
thied 4vick telegraph bpertor for ss of SP SGammiiary Depertnent at Los warms the feelings of the one cant and important. Help them 

ngeles since . has been named superin- . rf i = 

SP. We got acquainted over the  tendent of that department, succeeding Net thanked toward you, and wins to shine. It is easy when you re- 

telephone.” Dotkar?, retired. Hamel, a native of Salt Lake more considerate treatment member everyone is superior in 
Thei d hi 5 i City, has been with the Company since 1937, from hite some way. 

eir daughter, Peggy, 15, is an _ 12. Avoid flattery or insincere 


honor student at the Eagle Pass 
High School. 
Like many other busy railroaders, 


5, Respect people’s right to their 
own beliefs about such emo- 
tional viewpoints as religion, 
politics or management and la- 


praise. It is usually distasteful 
and often a shielded attempt 
to show superiority. 


Manofsky manages to find time for 
service activities. He is a member 
of the board of stewards of his 
Methodist Church and president of 
its men’s organization. 

The Eagle Pass agency also 
boasts a city councilman and justice 
of the peace. Telegrapher Stubar 
holds these elective positions. In his 
spare time, he is often called on to 
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i bor. Try to understand their A single act of discourtesy, a cross 

H biases and prejudices without ord or some inconsiderate behav- 
necessarily adopting them. ior can seriously injure a friendship 

6. Listen with respect and interest. that has taken a lifetime to build. 
Do not interrupt others, or con. On the other hand, single acts of 
tradict and try to prove them Courtesy, kindness and understand- 
wrong. Help them communicate ing can brighten an entire day. 
by asking good questions, and — Hob Ferguson’s Handbook 
enlarging on the points dis- published by Hob Ferguson & 
cussed. Instead of judging oth- Associates, Copyright 1963. 
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in ‘various -categori 
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Your Hard Hat 
May Save Your 
Not-So-Hard Head 


Recently a bridge and building 
foreman in Oregon was injured 
when a heavy piece of lumber 
struck him on the top of the head. 
The foreman was knocked from a 
bridge, fell 15 feet to the ground 
and rolled another 30 feet down a 
steep slope. He suffered a bruised 
neck, left arm and wrist — but his 
head was uninjured because at the 
time of. the accident he was wisely 
wearing a hard hat. 

Falling objects, the Safety De- 
partment points out, cause 2.2 per 
cent of all accidents in the Mainte- 
nance of Way Department, 4.4 per 
cent in Train, Engine and Yard 
Service, and 5.3 per cent in the 
Mechanical Department. 

The wearing of proper protec- 
tive equipment, such as hard hats, 
safety shoes, glasses and gloves, 
helps to cut down on the injury 
ratio. Southern Pacific furnishes all 
types of protective equipment for 
those whose jobs require it, AL 
that employes are asked to buy 
are safety shoes and prescription 
safety glasses’ (these are personal 
items that .can’ be worn both on 


be acquired easily.on the -payroli 


“deduction :plan,:at: cut -rate ‘prices. 


The’ Company’s catalog’ of ‘ap: 


“ proved © personal ‘protective equip 


ment is:available ‘to all ‘supervisors. 
‘This :catalog “lists over-100 ‘items 


and -off the job) —-and -they-can . 


— 


PREVENTABLE INJURY ABOUT TO HAPPEN! 


Two exclusive organizations that 
are popular with SP employes are 
the Turtle Club and the Wise Owl 
Club. Those eligible for member- 
ship in the Turtle Club are em- 
ployes who escaped head injuries 
because they were wearing hard 
hats at the time of accidents. They 
are presented with a membership 
certificate and a new hard hat, one 


DANGER! BRAIN UNCOUPLED. 


DANGERS 
IMPAIRED 
CLEARANCE 


ilies ae ShalsOE aty 


I sca aa Leon oe SARA OTAE COHEN nentsonameninnnnsnnate 


To celebrate their outstanding [964 safety rec- 
ord, yard engine crews of the Oakland Termi- 
nal — winners of the Group | Yard Safety 
Contest — consumed 575 succulent ‘'¥-Bone' 
steaks, courtesy of SP, as their reward. John 
Malarkey, safety supervisor (standing), sees 
that the men get enough to eat. 


with a special safety insignia and 
the words, “Turtle Club” embla- 
zoned on it. 

The Wise Owl Club, successor 
to SP’s Seeing Eye Club, is a na- 
tional organization which honors 
those who were wearing safety eye- 
glasses at the time of an accident, 
thus preventing serious eye injury. 


Century-Old ‘Hard Hat’ 


(The following is an excerpt from 
the January 16, 1865 issue of the 
San Francisco Chronicle.) 

Yesterday when Mr. Henry Jones 


of the firm of Tompkins Jones & 
Co. on Battery street was passing 
an unfinished building an eight 
inch redwood plank fell upon his 
head from the second story. For- 
tunately he wore at the time one 
of McCann's best ‘‘stove-pipes,” 
which was made of such excellent 
material, and with such remarkable 
skill that it broke the force of the 
blow and prevented him from re- 
ceiving any serious injury. McCann 
knows how to combine the useful 
with the ornamental. His new style 
of hat is acknowledged to be the 
perfection of elegance and symme- 
try — but this is the first instance 
where it has been the means of 
saving a life. 


Piggyback Up 
Nearly 16% 


Piggyback, a tiny part of railroad 
operations just a few years ago, is 
headed for its first million-carload 
year. Railroads were averaging 
nearly 19,000 flatears loaded with 
highway trailers each week through 
the first half of 1965 for an increase 
of nearly 16 per cent over last year’s 
piggyback pace. At present growth 
rates, piggyback volume could triple 
by 1975, 


Members of the Maintenance of Way Electrical Department, Tucson Division—each of whom is 


entitled to wear a [0 year or -more-safety emblem—had a .perfoct safety year in 1964, and were 


areated to.a victory dinner in Tucson -recentty, 7 


goal now is to have another perfect year. 


257 Pints of Blood 


The annual General Office Blood Bank 
Drive, sponsored by the SP Club at the 
request of the Southern Pacific Memorial 
Hospital in San Francisco, resulted in 257 
pints of blood donated by Bay Area em- 
ployes. Top left, Mrs. Tonie Dahler, chair- 
man of the Drive, confirms appointment 
with prospective blood donor. At jeft, doc- 
tors and nurses, working in the Tea Room, 
administer further tests, and, above right, 
employes are shown donating blood. 


For Fun and Profit 


He Flies Kites 


John W. Jordan, diesel electri- 
cian at Victoria, Texas, has an un- 
usual hobby. He designs and flies 
“way-out” kites that are unique in 
both appearance and performance. 

Two of his kites have patente. 
Both of them are of a triangular 
box design, with one having tubu- 
lar ends. When Jordan received his 
patent on the one incorporating the 
tubular design, it gave a reference 
to a similar kite patented in 1904 
by Bell. Jordan checked and found 
that it was Alexander Graham Bell 
who had developed that kite. 

Another kite he’s invented is 
more simple in design, and thus 
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more marketable. It is 12 inches 
jong, of conventional kite charac- 
ter and made of a lightweight new 
type of plastic. It has a 30-foot plas- 

(Continued at top of page 23) 
Diesel Electrician John Jordan of Victoria, 


Texas, displays some of the unusual kites he 
has invented and patented. 
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tic tail of red engineer’s flagging. 

This kite performs amazingly. 
Flying high in the sky on a thread, 
it does all sorts of acrobatic maneu- 
vers, resembling a high spirited 
snake. Jordan calls it the “Cobra.” 
The kite is so active that Jordan 
recommends it be flown in open 
places to keep it from diving into 
tree tops or other obstacles. He says 
that all his kites are particularly 
designed for flying at the beach. 

Recently he exhibited his kites 
at the Texas Inventors Congress in 
Galveston, where they created con- 
siderable interest. 


Quaint Town Being Built 
By Steam Excursion Line 

Something new has been added to 
the popular Roaring Camp & Big 
Trees Railroad, a steam powered 
narrow gauge line for excursionists 


in the Santa Cruz mountains of Cal- 
ifornia, But the “something new” is 
also old. 

Being erected on Southern Pacific 
property with the aid and advice of 
several SP men is an authentic town 
out of America’s past. Already fin- 
ished is the depot, a replica of one 
used by the Sonoma Valley Railroad 
in the late 1800's. Being constructed 
are the saloon (soft drinks and 
sandwiches), an all-brick structure 
copied from one in Sonora de- 
stroyed by fire five years ago, a 
general store, and a freight station. 

All told, future plans call for con- 
struction of 57 buildings in the town, 
including an 18-room hotel, a fire. 
house, a theatre and three restau- 
rants. 

F. Norman Clark, president of the 
Roaring Camp & Big Trees Rail- 
road, stresses that everything will 
look like and have the atmosphere of 
a western town of by-gone days. 


Village being constructed by the Roaring Camp & Big Trees Railroad will eventually look like 
artist's conception, left. Attractions will include depot, general store and saloon, At right: 
the line's excursion train thunders around a curve in the Santa Gruz Mountains of California. 
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SP Chefs’ 


Favorite 


Reci es 
p 


Born in Mississippi, Jimmie 
Butts moved to Los Angeles in 1921 
with his parents. Three years later 
he began his career with Southern 
Pacific as a baker’s helper. He soon 
became a chef aboard SP trains 
operating out of Los Angeles. 

Between 1946 and 1951, he served 
as chef aboard annual special trains 
to Mexico City operated on behalf 
of the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Jimmie lives in Los Angeles with 
his wife and son, Jimmie, Jr. 


Every Day Meat Loaf 


44 cup dry bread crumbs 
1 cup milk 

4 pounds ground beef 
2 beaten exes 

¥, cup grated union 

1 teaspoon salt 

Vy teaspoon pepper 

¥, teaspoon sage 


Soak bread crumbs in milk; add 
meat, eggs, onion, and seasonings; 
mix well. 

Form in individual leaves and 
place in greased muffin pans. 

Cover meat loaves with Piquant 
Sauce. Bake in moderate oven 
(450°) 45 minutes. 

Or form in single loaf in 4% by 
8% inch loaf pan. Spread sauce 
over loaf and bake 1 hour. Serves 8. 

Piquant Sauce 

Combine 3 tablespoons brown 
sugar, %4 cup catsup, 4 teaspoon 
nutmeg, and 1 teaspoon dry mus- 
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JIMMIE BUTTS 
tard to make sauce for meat loaf. 


Beston Baked Beans 


2 cups dried pea beans 
Tecan (1% 02.) dried onion 
soup mix 

Vy cup light molasses 
2 tablespoons prepared mustard 
J tablespoons brown sugar 
1 Ib. salt pork 

Boiling water 


1, Wash beans; turn into medium 
bowl, and cover with cold water. 
Refrigerate, covered, overnight. 

2. Drain beans. In a saucepan 
combine the beans with 6 cups 
water; bring to boil, Reduce heat; 
simmer, covered, 40 minutes, until 
tender. Preheat oven to 300°F. 

3. Drain beans, reserving 14% 
cups liquid from beans. Turn beans 
into 2-quari casserole or bean pot. 

4. Mix onion soup mix, molasses, 
mustard, brown sugar, and reserved 
liquid. Toss with the beans. 

5. Make cuts in salt pork every 
¥% inch, Place in center of beans. 

6. Bake, covered, 5 hours; stir 
every hour. If beans dry out, add 
boiling water. Makes & servings. 


3 
4 
; 
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Pound Cake 


1 cup butter 

2 cups sugar 
cups cake flour 

4 exes 

1 cup buttermifk 

J teaspoon soda 

1 teaspoon vanilla 


Cream butter and sugar. 

Add eggs, one at a time. 

Add flour, in small amounts, stir- 
ring constantly. 

Combine soda and buttermilk and 
add in small amounts. 

Place in angel food cake pan. 

Bake in oven for one hour at 
350 degrees. 


B. M. Stephens, assistant general 
manager, Houston, has been elected 
chairman of the Joint Committee 
on Railroad Relocation in Beau- 
mont, Texas. The committee, which 
includes representatives of the var- 
ious railroads serving Beaumont, 
handles liaison work with city offi- 
cials, 

Mr. and Mrs, Jerry DeGerolami 
(she is a secretary in the superin- 
tendent’s office at San Antonio) re- 
cently received a plaque recognizing 
their work as adult advisors of the 
Catholic Youth Organization. They 
were named top adult advisors in 
the 32-county San Antonio Arch- 
diocese. 


The crew of a B29 bomber that 


flew 27 missions over Japan dur- 
ing World War II held its first 
reunion in Denver recently with 
nine members of the 11-man crew 
attending. One of them was Los 
Angeles CF&PA Fred Wolfe, the 
crew’s bombardier and official flight 
photographer. 

Named city attorney of Alvin, 
Texas, effective September | was 
J. Albert Pruett, Jr., son of J. A. 
Pruett, superintendent of fire pre- 
vention and fuel supply, Houston. 

Named “Best in the Show” at 
the Eugene, Ore., Kennel Club’s 
meeting on September 6 was Shag- 
éybar Bottomsup, an Old English 
Sheepdog owned by Stan Goldberg, 
secretary to chief engineer, San 
Francisco. Competition was. stiff; 
there were 1,080 other dogs entered: 


American railroads will spend a 
billion dollars in 1965 — a full two- 
thirds of their predicted record 1965 
capital outlay of $1.63 billion — on 
buying new freight cars to provide 
better transportation service to their 
customers. 


Mrs. Laural Foster, right, freight car service 
clerk, car distributor's office, Los Angeles, ac- 
cepts gavel as president of the L. A. Chapter 
of the National Association of Railway Busi- 
ness Women from Mrs, Ruth Coryell of the 
Santa Fe, outgoing president. Mrs. Foster, who 
started with the Company in 1945, has held 
nearly every office in her NARB Chapter. 


EES DE ARMENT, ioco- K. 


“JAntonio ‘Division, 44 


Completing Long 


C. W. HUMPHREYS, 
motor car mechanic, 
Ogden, Utah, 43 years. 


L. DANAGE, switchman, 
Houston, 42 years. 


CHARLES M. SHEETZ, 
district communications 
supervisor, Los Angeles, 
4B years, 


JOSE HERNANDEZ, 
crossing watchman, Port 
Arthur, Texas, 44 years. 


A. E, DUPUIS, conduc- 


ROSERT H. PREUSS, 
head clerk, office of 
asst. general auditor, 
Houston, 4% years. 


L. A, BORENER, asst, 
manager of equipment, tor, New Orteans, 43 


CARL NESBIT, BAR fore- 
man, Giddings Texas, 
32 years. 


PMT, Los Angeies, 30 . years. 


years. 


J. W. MePECK, extca 
gang “foreman, ‘Tucson 
Division, “41: years... 


ROBERT. -DEASON, 
cashier, “Houston, 46 
years. 


HILL, telegra~ 
/pher-towerman, “Hous: 


‘ton, 42 years, 


motive.“engineer, :"San 


es eee a 


Aigner itt ianniene notices 


‘SP Careers 


E, T. HANNER, loco HUGO E. LARSON, 

motive engineer, Luf- electrician, Pacific Elec 

kin, Texas, 41 years. tric, Los ‘Angeles, 40 
years. 


$. J, SUTHERLAND 


den, Texas, 43 years. 


MRS. MARGARET. T. 
HAWKS, register clerk, 
Miscellaneous Accounts, 
San Francisco, 22 years, 


ORESTE PELLETIERE, 
bridge tender, Abbe- 
vitfe, La., 45 years, 


MW. N. REYNOLDS, con- 
ductor, Det Rio, Texas, 
43 years. 


7 Ww. H. HASTAY, -switch- 
man, ‘Brooklyn Yard, 
Portland, Ore., 45 years. 


EMMANUEL T. To WIL 
LIAMS, red cap, West 
‘ern Division, (San Fran- 


“48: years. 
; cisco), 34 years. 


chief yard clerk, Glid- 


B. B. KOLLER, district 
inspector of air con- 
ditioning and car light- 
ing, Sacramento, 43 
years, 


W. L. HERSCHBERGER, 
clerk, master mechan 
ic's office, San Antonio, 
38 years, 


£..C.. COLE, 
freight “agent, 
Texas, 49 years. 


local 
Austin, 
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Retiring recently at San Francisco were Alfred 
West, left, asst. to general auditor, with 43 
years of SP service: and W. Paul Herbert, 
appropriations engineer, Executive Dept, 44 
years. 


Moving Up 


ACCOUNTING: D, C. Thompson, to ad- 
ministrative assistant in the office of vice pres- 
ident and general auditor, San Francisco, a 
newly-created position. 

ENGINEERING: Donaid M, Cline, to su- 
perintendent, system maintenance of way shop: 
Oscar Bickerton, to general supervisor of track 
equipment; Henry L. Acuna, to assistant gen- 
eral supervisor of work equipment; all with 
headquarters in Qakland. 

EXECUTIVE: G. E. Jerue, to appropriation 
engineer, San Francisco. 

PACIFIC FRUIT EXPRESS: Layton O. Bat- 
son, to superintendent of transportation; R, £. 
Valence, to car service agent, western territory, 
W. O. Holmes, to general car distributor: A. 
P, Moore, to car distributor; J. W. Griggs, 
to cat distributor, western district, all with 
headquarters in San Francisco. 

SAFETY: LeMaster, to safety super- 
visor, Bakersfield. 

SPECIALIZED OPERATIONS: E. F. Har- 
rison, to supervisor, Los Angeles. 

CHIEF SPECIAL AGENT: 2. D. McMur- 
ray, to assistant chief special agent, San Fran- 
cisco. 

FREIGHT CLAIM: S. C, Griffin, to assist- 
ant to general freight claim agent: G. Anstey, 
to chief claim adjuster, both at San Francisco. 


More than 3000 fun-seekers of the Oregon Division attended the annual Portiand Safety Rally 
and Picnic held in early August. Among those on hand were junior members of the SP family, 
iving it up" on the free rides, and E. K. (Pete) Brandt, left, assistant chief clerk to the 
superintendent, passing out ride and prize tickets at the gate. 


right, 


OPERATING: Chester W’. Collins, to prin- 
cipal assistant division engineer; William R, 
Wilkinson, to assistant division engineer; both 
at Los Angeles; Guido J. Brun, to assistant 
division engineer, Ogden; J. E. Duncan, to 
assistant trainmaster, Los Angeles; J. H. Mat- 
lean, to assistant terminal superintendent, Gem- 
W. Holloway, to trainmaster, ‘Indi 
B. Blevins, to assistant terminal superi: 
tendent, Los Angeles; A, C. Hinkle, to train- 
master, Lordsburg; J. E, Jansen, to assistant 
trainmaster, Oakland; K. L. Miller, Jr., to 
assistant trainmaster, Coos Bay; A, C, Brewer, 
to toad foreman of engines, Bakersfield; J. B. 
Stallworth, ta road foreman of engines. Mo- 
jave: A. E, Huston, to acting road foreman 
of engines, Cariin; L, B. Sutton, to assistant 
trainmaster; W. E. Justus, to acting assistant 


At annual SP Ciub outing for San Francisco Bay 
Area employes, Harry Kaufmann announces the 
winner of the Queen contest: Clarlene Chism, 
second from jeff, Runners-up included Donna 
Bucedi, extreme left, Sandie Mercurio, second 
from right, and Sharon Smiley, extreme right. 


trainmaster, both at El Centro; W’. C. Collins, 
to track supervisor, Eugene. 

PACIFIC MOTOR TRUCKING: R. D. 
Brown, to manager, express and mail opera- 
tions, a newly created position, San Francisco: 
D. L. Meier, to terminal manager, Stackton; 
J. H, Sutton, to terminal manager, Bakersfield: 
J. P. Jones, to terminal manager. Lancaster: 
R. C, Farnsworth, to superintendent of shops: 
W. J. Oeller, to assistant manager of equip: 
ment, both at Los Angeles; J. Mansur, to 
supervisor of terminal operations (TFC); J. C. 
Winchester, to supervisor of pool car opera: 
tions, both at Los Angeles; D. R. McKaight, 
tu assistant terminal manager, Oakland. 


DALLAS DIVISION: Manuel Escamilla, 
extra gang laborer; August Bus, machinist; G. 
K. Jackson, conductor, 

HOUSTON DIVISION AND SHOPS: 
Lunie Danage, switchman; James F. Dowda, 
brakeman; Manuel Garcia, extra gang laborer: 
Walter C. Ketpen, locomotive engineer: Jim 
Mortis, section laborer; William A, Williams, 
locomotive engineer; Roy Adcock, carman: 
Hale Harris, exta’ gang laborer: Lee O. 
Tucker, car inspector; Apotonio Vega, laborer, 
Chester §. Brantley, locomotive engineer: Cecil 
E. Easley, Sr., machinist: Isiah Franklin, cat- 
man helper; Carl R. Hazel, yardman; Witliam 
C. McLean, switchman; Wilburn W. Mosiey, 
machinist; Robert Thomas, boilermaker; Minos 
J. Herbert, carman, 


LAFAYETTE DIVISION: Wilfred Alexan- 
der, laborer: Loomis A. Prejean, car inspector: 
Willie Zenn, Je., welder; Oscar Barta, shop 
laborer; Walter F. Helphen, agent-telegrapher; 
Kearney J. Isaac, rip track’ laborer; Elizabeth 
S. Laches,’ steno-clerk. 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION AND SHOPS: 
Jose Alcala, car repairman; M. W, Scholi- 
meyer, electrician; Camilla R. Arnold, coach 
cleaner; James Davis, stevedore; Ralph L. 
Dayherty, motor car mechanic; Paul W. Dur- 
bin, carman; Trinidad B. Gonzalez, extra 
xang laborer; Albere C. Gurnpf, assistant chief 
clerk; William W. Ironside, locomotive eng 
neer; Antonio Vingochea, laborer; Marton E. 
Warwick, signalman; Bertha Whitley, coach 
cleaner, John H. Alexander, chair car porter; 
Sam M, Campanile, extra gang foreman; Paul 
Davy, locomotive engineer: Thomas H. Me- 
Phaul, clerk: Niels J. Nielsen, check clerk; 
Basil A. Satrapinsky, laborer; Adolfo N. Va- 
Tencia, stevedore. 

OREGON DIVISION: Lucille M. Clark, 
steangrapher-clerk: Benedict Dolp, assistant 
gnineet; Mateus A. Hopkins, hostler; A. B. 
Stecland, sheetmetal worker; Lloyd ‘Brand, 
check clerk; Epitacio Casteneda, track laborer: 
Walter H. Hastay, switchman; Oscar A. Jep" 
son, brakeman; John P. Sexton, general yard- 
muster: Lloyd 8. Widener, laborer; Crescencio 
M. Fabela, laborer. 


SACRAMENTO DIVISION AND SHOPS: 
John Cuceiatre, carman; Frank Dutra, electri- 
tian helper; Clayton Al Edwards, machinist; 
Clarence L. Gowing, signalman; William M: 
Hamby, conductor; Nathaniel Hawkins, car: 
penter; ‘Lawrence C. Olsen, mechanic; €. N. 
Peponis, carman; James V. Rands, machinist 
helper; Harold A. Selvig, locomotive engineer; 
Hannis T. Sills, switchman; Salvador L. Solis, 
machinist; Jack G, Vick, carman: Enrique 
A. Acosta, boilermaker; George R. Allen, 
sheetmetal “worker; Wendell Barnes, clerk: 
Adam N. Bencich, machinist: Theodore E- 
Beyer, blacksmith; Henry M. Clark, shect- 
metal foreman; Klavdius J. Davis, upholsterer 
helper; Frank Dillingham, locomotive engi- 
neer; Floyd W. Gowrie, water service me- 
chanic; William E. Lehto, B&B carpenter; 
Arthur N. MacKeever, locomotive engineer: 


Celebrating Golden Wedding anniversaries recently were, I-r, retired DF&PA and Mrs. J. Harold 


Mahan of Reno, Nevad. 
and retired Western Division Se. 


etired Stationery Storekeeper and Mrs. Charles S. Williams of Houston; 
Foreman and Mrs, Saffi Taddei, now of Manteca, Calif. 


Others {not pictured) include retired Check Clerk and Mrs. Alfred Arronson of Portland, Ore., 
and retired Traveling Freight Agent and Mrs. E. H. Maas of Seal Beach, Calif. 


Retiring recently 
with more than 50 
years of injury-frae 
Southern Pacific 
service Was Tucson 
Division Carman 
Helper Jose E. Lo- 
zano, 


Jose G. Moncayo, electrician helper: Hollis 

‘Myers, machinist; James A, Parks, loco- 
motive engincer; Robert B. Penney, machinist: 
William M. Glidden, lead signalman; Samuel 
Tallon, conductor: Henry C. Grimm, carpen- 
ter; Loran R, Short, train bagaageman. 

SAN ANTONIO DIVISION; Vicente Coro- 
nado, extra gang laborer; Ernest E. DeArment, 
iocomotive engineer; Juan J. Morales, track 
laborer; Oscar G.' Schenk,” B&B carpenter; 
Harry Appleby, brakeman; Austin B. Caster, 
check cletk: John M. Edwards, brakeman; 
Ludwig Repke, carpenter; Robert V. Sullivan, 
switchman: Leo V, Winters, yardmaster. 

TUCSON DIVISION: Fartis Ingram, loco- 
motive engineer; James W. MePeck,” track 
foreman; Miguel V, Alvarez, laborer: Augusea 

Belden, assistant timekeeper; Russell 1. 
Farmer, locomotive fireman; Hildefonso Gam- 
hoz, ttack laborer; Horace H. Hickman, 
roundhouse foreman; Isabel M. Lopez, car 
inspector: Herbert M. Mershon, machinist: 
Herbert A, Woll, machinist: Lioyd Laxson, 
welder helper: Josephine M. Ping, tclegrapher: 
Gus R. Reichele, extra gang foreman, 


WESTERN DIVISION: Ben Bagley, yard 
laborer; William F, Byers, brakeman; Glen 
L. Christensen, switchman; Armagdo Lariz, 
carman; Ollis H. McBridge, crossing watch 
man; James G. Mertihew, carman; Joha J. 
Parades, claims adjuster; Felix Poindexter, 
catrman; Catarino Puente, track laborer; 
Ramon Solorio, section _Jaborer; Orville C. 
Staliswotth, mechanic; Emil Capelli, motor 
teuck operater; John Caravaca, carman; Louis 
Dettling, carman; John DiMatteo, mail fore- 
man; Herber: I, Dollarhide, switchman; Frank 
E. Ferrari, assistant claim clerk; Clyde W. 
Grummons, switchman; William T. Leitch, 
mail foreman; Guy L. McClay, conductor: 
Milton Wheeler, mail and baggage handles; 
Charles R. Quillen, locomotive engineer; 
James M, Williams locomotive engineer; Ed- 
ward V. Burnect, clerk; Clara L. Goteili, 
head freight bill clerk; Fred H. Green. switch: 
man; Lee N. Miller, conductor; Cari R. Reut- 
ter, clerk; John O. Shaler, switchman; Emil 
B, Shifley, ‘agent-telegrapher-towerman: Helen 
P. Strader, roundhouse clerk, 

NORTHWESTERN PACIFIC: Lawrence E. 
English, brakeman; George M. Learn, yard 
clerk; Ethel D. Stark, comptometer operator- 
wee albete Re Maus, yard clerk. 

: John W’, Antrican, shovel engi- 
meer, HERS: John. of way-system, Salem; 
Junius S. Hayes, lounge car attendant, Dining 
Car Department, Los Angeles; Jose E, Her- 
nandez, truck lift operator, Sacrammenta Gen- 
eral Stores; Donna R. Mullikin, cleck, West 

Oakland Stores; Louis H, Osterloh, cashier, 
Traffic, San Francisco; John W, Martin, assist: 
ant engineer, Engineering, San Francisco; Mar- 
garet T. Hawks, register clerk, Auditor of 
Miscellaneous Accounts, San Francisco; Neill 
Johnsen, head of inbound clerk, Auditor of 
Revenue’ Accounts, San Francisco; Albere_ J. 
Miller, clerk, Sacramento General Storcs: Joe 
Parron, Jr., chore boy operator, Los Angeles 
General Stores; John B. Mansbarger, control 
cletk, Payroll 'g Miscellaneous Services, San 
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Pretty Bennie Barrett, 1945 wine queen, poses 
with the "C. P, Huntington‘ on the California 
State Fair oe at Sacramento, symbolizing 
the long-time reliance of the California wine 
industry on SP service. This year, the Company 
will help with the observance of National Wine 
Week {Oct. 23-30) by distributing posters and 
literature aboard diners and in ticket offices. 


Francisco; Forest Pecot, auto attendant, Los 
Angeles General Stores; Myrtle L. Powers, 
PBX operator, Communications, San Fran: 
cisco: Lorna M. Fygman, special investigator. 
Freight Claims, San Francisco; Beatrice A. 
Soromayor, stenographer, Engineering, San 
Francisco; William E, Staup, lead machinist, 
system maintenance of way shop, West Oak’ 
land: Carl R, Streva, file and mail clerk, 
Houston Stores: Ima $. Varnell, PBX operator. 
Communications, Tucson; George M. Wilson, 
chef, Dining Car Department, Los’ Anxeles: 
Norman I. ‘Stone, assistant office manager. 
Law Department, San Francisco, 


DALLAS DIVISION. Pensioner: Horace M. 
Hewat, yard clet! 

HOUSTON DIVISION AND SHOPS: Pen- 
sioners: Albert Lillich, machinist; Ciyde Mc- 
Gaffey, stevedore, 


LAFAYETTE DIVISION: Pensioners: 
Frank $, Robert, Jr., conductor; Valery J. 
Columb, locomotive engineer, 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION AND SHOPS: 

‘Theiste, sheetmetal worker; E. M. 
Waitpre, crane operator, Pensioners: Lucius 
L, Robinson, coach cleaner; Julius J. Scum, 
machinist; George P. Gomoze, crossing watch: 
man; Rutherford B. Grztison, B&B carpenter; 
Carl A. Puls, crossing watchman; Lewis B 
Demon, assistant to chief engineer; Ned E. 
Dennis, nee carman; Robert L, Garber, 
stewards desk clerk; John Dionese, freight 
carman; Albert ‘Nive boilermaker’ helper; 
Daniel’ J, Crawford, freight ‘car painter; 
Homer A. Kaler, car foreman; August Freu- 
Ueber. carpenter; Martin C. Holk, motor- 
man; Henry M. Mosher, conductor: Melvin 
L. Ogan, engineer. 

OREGON DIVISION: J. A. McClain, loco- 
motive engineer; L, E, Smith, machinist; J. W. 
Tate, locomotive engineer. Pensioners: Edward 
©. Minor, clerk, Winfred A. Huntley, head 
crew dispatcher; Fred P, Powell, telexrapher: 
John A, Touchie, clerk. 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION AND SHOPS: 
A. R. Helms, brakeman. Pensioners: James 
Horgan, roundhouse laborer; James L. Watts, 
yard clerk: Thomas F, M. Jones, locomotive 
engineer; Thomas J. Sypnicki, passenger car- 
man; Donald C. Gorman, machinist; Robert 
8, Best, brakeman; Karl W, Dosch, machinist; 
Primo ‘Rocchini, carman; Charles H. John* 
son, machinist; Dante J. Parenti, molder; Joe 
Matranga, laborer; Frank Palermo, sheetmetai 
worker. 

SAN ANTONIO DIVISION: Pensioners: 
Jim J. Bied, yardman; James Benoit, B&B 
carpeater; Eustace R. Coward, locomotive 
engineer; Nacividad A, Ramirez, extra gang 
laborer; ‘Jimmie Lee, machinist helper. 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: | Pensioners: 
Oliver Norman, carpenter helper; Arch R. 
Manning, teiegrapher: Clyde J, Burt, loco- 
motive eaginccr; Bascom M. Farrow, locomo- 
tive engineer: Joe J, Pieri, machinist; Orville 
J. Fleck, cat inspector. 

TUCSON DIVISION: Pensioners: John T. 
Cole, conductor; Arnold E, Hudson, switch: 
man; George P. Beais, incomotive engineer; 
John E, Priest, switchman; Salome C. Rios, 
section laborer; Neely W. Marsalis, brakeman. 

WESTERN DIVISION: J, L. Crabbe, loco- 
motive engineer; R. K, Mitchell, clerk; M, 
C, Pestana, clerk, Pensioners: Tom Thomas, 
crossing watchman: Edward F. Bushnefl, 
brakeman; Charles P, Millner, mail & bagrage 
handler; Russell 8. Morgarerdge, electrician; 
Tony Slades, coach cleaner: Frank Savko, 
digger; Raymond Loya, painter; George W 
Smith, carman; Walter A. Liggete, switchman: 
Robert Holland, porter: Arthur’ F. Spence, 
locomotive engineer, Qltie L. Parker, road 
master; Martin L. Wallace, car laborer; An- 
tone Casero, watchman; Bertha W. Ropers, 
coach cleaner; Hamer A. Kaler, car foreman! 
Frank J. Pattee, switchman, 

OTHERS: Pensioners: Joseph A. Feather- 
stone, redeap. porter, Los Angeles Union Pas- 
senger Terminal; Charles L, Mora. scrap 
sorter, Sacramento General Store; John Fishel, 
Jr., arbitcation clerk, General Freight Claims, 
San Francisco; Frank D, Mattos, manager: 
treating plant, Wrest Oakland Wood Preserv- 
ing Plant. 
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S.P. TRUCK SERVICES operate aver 26,000 miles of high- 
way routes, They offer lineshaul and local service for both 
truckload end LTL shipments. 


MORE THAW 750 SGUTHERN PACIFIC TRAINS roll over S.P's 
14,000 mites of track on every average day. Southern Pacific's 
freight fleet numbers mre than 80,060 cars, its dieset fieet 
mote than 2,250 units, 


is more than a 
railroad 
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S.P: PIGGYBACK SERVICE provides the largest raitrdad- 
wned fleet of piggyback equipment in the U.S. Nore than 
‘65 piggyback ramps bring this fast-growing SP. service to 
thousands of offal shippers and réceivers. 


SP. PIPELINE SYSTEMS carry refined petroleum prod: 
ucts through more than 1,800 miles of fine in six states, 


TRAINS. TRUCKS. PIGGYBACK, PIPELINES. That's South:_~! 
em Pacific -a diversitied transportation system serving @ 
Golden Empire of Western and Southwestern states.cona 
‘of the most productive, fastest growing regions in the U.S. 


